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Bob  Engle,  BYU  alum  and  director  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Indian  Health  Center,  explains  the  program  he  conducts  in 
stories  on  page  4  and  5  of  this  issue. 


Native  Minor 
Helps  Various 
Disciplines 


By  Marie  Robbins 


Many  Indian  and  non-Indian 
students  graduating  from 
Brigham  Young  University  in 
studies  such  as  education, 
business,  social  work,  and 
political  sciences  will  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Native 
American  People  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  occupation. 

Therefore,  students  in¬ 
terested  in  working  with  Indian 
people  and  Indian  communities 
will  benefit  from  taking  this 
minor  which  is  accepted  with  any 
department  majors  offered  at 
BYU. 

“The  Native  American 
Studies  minor  is  designed  to 
augment  and  supplement 
students  of  various  disciplines  so 
that  they  may  become  culturally 
aware  of  the  heritage  of  the 
American  Indian,  thus, 
promoting  better  understanding 
and  cooperation,”  observes  Dr. 
V.  Con  Osborne,  department 
chairman. 

The  minor  has  been  designed 
so  that  the  students  may  select 
classes  from  a  variety  of  in¬ 
terdepartmental  courses  if 
desiring  a  general  background.  A 
combination  of  classes  can  be 
selected  for  an  in-depth  study  in  a 
specific  discipline. 

Since  the  inception  of  the 
minor,  changes  have  occurred 
now  and  then.  Recently,  the 
minor  has  undergone  some 
additional  changes  again.  The 
total  hours  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  minor  have  been 
changed  from  18  hours  to  24 
hours.  In  addition,  one  new  core 
course  has  been  added,  which 
includes  American  Indian  101, 
107.  323.  and  490R. 


Dr.  Dennis  Little,  a  BYU  graduate  now  interning  in  Phoenix,  tries  to  get  the  photographer  to  put  on  one  of  the  famous  masks  from  the 
hospital.  (Printed  with  permission  of  the  Arizona  Republic) 


All  students  presently 
enrolled  in  the  former  program 
can  complete  their  course 
requirements  as  designed  under 
the  old  program.  Students  who 
have  not  yet  made  application  for 
the  minor  will  automatically  be 
under  the  new  Native  American 
Studies  minor. 

Interested  students  will  need 
to  see  Dr.  Fred  Gowans,  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  program.  Each 
student  wishing  to  make  Native 
American  Studies  their  minor 
will  need  to  sign  up  for  the  minor 
through  Dr.  Gowans. 


Y  Alum  Now  Medical  Doctor 


Indians  in  modern  times 
have  embarked  on  bringing  their 
society  abreast  of  the  times 
through  qualified  and  competent 
contributions  of  young,  educated 
and  ambitious  Indian  people 

One  of  these  recognized 
individuals  is  Dr.  Dennis  Little,  a 
Navajo  from  northern  Arizona. 
Dr.  Little  is  one  of  the  nine 
medical  doctors  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.  He  graduated  from 
Brigham  Young  University  with 
a  major  in  microbiology.  Later 
he  attended  medical  school  at 
Stanford  University  where  he 
received  his  doctor  of  medicine 
degree. 

Presently,  Dr.  Little  is 
working  on  his  three-year 
medical  residency  at  the  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  He  is  working  with  the 
Family  Practice  program. 

Dr.  Little  considers  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  education  as 
one  of  his  greatest  achievements. 
He  recalls  his  first  year  in 
medical  school  as  “the  hardest 
part.  It  seemed  like  getting 
through  med-school  would  take 
forever.  There  were  so  many 
classes  to  take,”  he  says.  But 
patience  and  persistance  were 
the  key  to  his  success. 

“Make  up  your  mind,  know 
what  it  may  be,”  he  advises. 
“You  must  be  highly  motivated 
and  dedicate  yourself  to  a  lot  of 
study  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
school.  Everyone  has  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  which  he  or 
she  can  work  on  to  improve 
individually.” 

The  greatest  influence  in  his 
life  that  kept  Dr.  Little  pushing 


forward  towards  becoming  a 
doctor  were  his  parents,  Sam  and 
Katherine  Little  of  Tuba  City, 
Arizona. 

He  remembers  his  mother 
working  as  a  nurse  on  the  reser¬ 
vation.  “My  mother  was  one  of 
the  first  registered  nurses  at  the 
Sage  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Ganado,  Arizona,”  he  recalls.  Dr. 
Little’s  father  is  currently  the 
bishop  of  the  Tuba  City  Ward. 

Dr.  Little  is  married  to  Marie 
Sandavol.  They  have  three 
children:  David,  4;  Dana,  2;  and 
Merideth,  who  is  just  one  month 
old.  The  Littles  presently  reside 
in  Phoenix. 

The  young  doctor’s  goal  for 
the  future,  after  his  residency  is 


completed,  is  to  work  with  the 
Indian  Health  Services  on  or  near 
the  Navajo  reservation.  His  hope 
for  the  future  is  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  Indian  people.  “If 
the  Indian  Health  Services  should 
ever  leave  the  reservation,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  I  will  set  up 
my  own  medical  practice  on  the 
reservation. 

As  the  ambitious  young 
doctor  reflects  back  on  his  early 
life  at  BYU,  he  states  that  he 
enjoyed  being  a  student  at  the 
University  and  credits  his 
success  to  the  teachings  of  the 
LDS  Church  and  the  influence  of 
his  parents  and  BYU.  “I  think 
that  BYU  is  a  great  university.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  just  as  good  as 
Stanford  ,”  he  concludes. 


Preparing  For  Indian  Week 

Each  year  we  look  forward  to  Indian  Week,  a  time  to 
remember  and  cherish  our  heritage,  by  participating  in 
many  activities  throughout  the  week.  It  is  a  week  where  we 
students  can  be  proud  of  who  we  are. 

Throughout  the  years,  Indian  Week  has  brought  visitors 
from  other  states.  They  come  to  see  the  educational 
programs  that  the  University  has  to  offer  their  sons  and 
daughters.  It  is  a  time  to  show  our  elders  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  gaining  and  the  leadership  abilities,  so  that  we  may 
help  our  people  better  adjust  to  today’s  society.  Not  only  is  it 
a  time  to  show  what  we  have  learned,  but  it  is  also  a  time  to 
mingle  as  one  tribe  to  be  as  one. 

The  activities  have  been  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  They  were  selected  by  a  board  that  heads  up  Indian 
Week:  Dr.  Robert  V.  Westover,  director  of  personal  services 
with  Indian  Education;  Howard  Rainer,  assistant  director 
with  American  Indian  Services;  and  Jan  Gutierrez,  co- 
chairman. 

Indian  Week  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  March  16-20, 
1981.  The  board  encourages  students  to  submit  ideas  for 
Indian  Week. 


Reagan  Transition 

One  day  after  the  presidential  election,  the  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  gearing  up  for  the  transition  to  a  Reagan 
Administration. 

President-elect  Reagan  has  appointed  a  five-man 
transition  team  to  the  Interior  Department.  The  Assistant 
Secretary--Indian  Affair’s  Office  has  designated  Chuck 
Hughes,  ASI  Program  Manager  for  the  Management  Im¬ 
provement  Program,  coordinator  of  the  transition  to  the 
Reagan  Administration.  George  Gover,  BIA  chief  of  the 
Management,  Research,  and  Evaluation  Division,  will 
coordinate  Bureau  transition  activities. 

Hughes  and  Gover  will  represent  the  BIA  and  the  ASIA 
Office  in  meetings  with  members  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment’s  transition  team,  and  will  have  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  requests  for  information  concerning  Bureau 
and  ASIA  activities  receive  prompt  attention. 

--The  Ute  Drum 


Subscribe  To  Paper 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  publication  circulates  throughout  areas 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  parts  of  South  America.  Its 
purpose  is  to  inform  Indian  people  and  non-Indian  alike 
throughout  these  regions  of  the  happenings,  progress  and 
events  of  the  Indian  studentbody  and  Indian  Education 
faculty  and  staff  members  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Articles  published  in  the  Eagle’s  Eye  are  written  by 
Indian  students  who  attend  BYU.  Staff  members  carry  a  full 
load  of  classes  during  the  semester  and  dedicate  many  hours 
of  writing  and  work  on  the  newspaper. 

We  are,  however,  continually  looking  for  input  into  the 
paper  from  the  Indian  students,  as  well  as  faculty  alike  and 
would  like  to  encourage  individuals  to  submit  new  ideas  and 
suggestions  (which  may  include:  editorials,  ideas  for  ar¬ 
ticles,  art,  poetry,  etc)  to  the  paper.  These  comments  may  be 
submitted  to: 

Eagle’s  Eye 

Brigham  Young  University 
380  BRMB 
Provo,  Utah.  84602 
Office:  (801)378-2686 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  would  like 
to  thank  all  individuals  for  their  support,  time  and 
cooperation  for  stories  and  articles  featured  in  the  fall 
editions  of  the  paper.  We  would  also  like  to  express  to 
everyone  a  “Memorable  Christmas  Holiday  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.” 

Tami  Lyons 
Editor 


BYU  Indian  Students 
Perform  At  Prison 


BY  MARIE  ROBBINS 

As  the  prologue  of  an  Indian 
oem  “The  Children  of  Life” 
softly  echoed  from  the  small¬ 
framed,  pale-colored  chapel  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Utah  State 
Penitentiary,  eight  BYU  Indian 
students  brought  “light  and  sun¬ 
shine”  to  inmates  by  sharing 
their  talents  through  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Indian  culture  and 
cthe  contemporary  world. 

The  eight  performers  were 
Maurice  Begay,  a  Navajo  from 
Salt  Lake  City;  Diane  Alley, 
Shawnee,  Delaware  from 
Oklahoma;  Eddie  Swimmer, 
Cherokee  from  North  Carolina; 
Donna  Gill,  Sisseton-Wapheton 
Sioux  from  South  Dakota;  Joe 
Naranjo,  Tewa  from  New 
Mexico;  Vincent  Craig,  Navajo 


from  Arizona;  Keith  Crocker, 
White  Mountain  Apache  from 
Arizona;  Mark  Yoshimoto,  Poly¬ 
nesian  from  Hawaii  and 
Kimberly  Cleveland,  Cherokee 
from  California.  They  presented 
a  variety  show  for  the  Utah  State 
prisoners,  both  in  the  medium 
and  minimum  security  wards  in 
early  November.  The  show  was 
sponsored  by  the  ASBYU  Student 
Community  Services. 

ASBYU  Student  Community 
Services,  an  organization  within 
student  government,  sponsors 
once  a  month  different  perform¬ 
ing  groups  to  put  on  a  45-minute 
to  an  hour  long  program  as  a 
service  project  for  inmates  of  the 
penitentiary.  “We  send  the  very 
best  talent  for  entertainment  at 
the  prison.  The  inmates  enjoy  the 


Canadian 

Crowfoots 

Earning 

'Feathers' 

By  Rachel  Duwyenie 

“Go  my  son,  go  an  earn  your 
feather.” 

This  familiar  phrase  has 
significant  meaning  to  many 
Indians.  The  Crowfoot  family  of 
Gleichen,  Alberta,  Canada,  has 
earned  “feathers”  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Ceceil  John  Crowfoot  and 
Francis  Marie  o’Soup  Crowfoot 
have  encouraged  their  sons  and 
daughter  to  obtain  their  feather 
(schooling)  because  they  un¬ 
derstood  the  changing  society. 
They  have  10  children  ranging  in 
age  from  30  to  14.  Thus  far,  four 
have  attended  BYU  and 
currently,  three  others  are  at¬ 
tending  BYU. 

Amelia  Clark,  the  eldest 
member  of  the  Crowfoot  family, 
is  30  years  old.  She  is  married  to 
Edward  Clark  who  is  a  Lumbee 
Indian.  Mrs.  Clark  was  married 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Temple 
eight  years  ago.  A  graduate  of 
BYU  in  social  work,  she  now 
resides  with  her  family  in  North 
Carolina. 

Fritzie  Wood,  the  second 
eldest  daughter,  married  Walter 
Wood  in  the  Cardston  Temple  in 
Alberta  in  1971.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  BYU  with  an 
associate  degree  in  child 
development  and  family 
relations.  Currently,  she  lives  in 

programs  and  the  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  their 
talents,”  says  Daye  Yates, 
ASBYU  Student  Community 
Services  Organization  vice- 
president. 

The  Lamanite  entertainers 
performed  three  traditional 
Indian  numbers:  the  fancy 
dance,  trick  step,  and  a  hoop 
dance  by  Eddie  Swimmer.  A 
guitar  solo  was  performed  by 
Vincent  Craig  who  sang  a  few  of 
his  own  compositions  about  his 
life  experiences. 

Also  featured  was  Kimberly 
Cleveland  who  sang  a  solo,  “Like 
Unto  Us.”  Accompanying  Kim¬ 
berly  on  the  guitar  was  Maurice 
Begay.  As  a  background  to  the 
song,  Eddie  Swimmer,  Keith 
Crocker  and  Joe  Naranjo  per¬ 
formed  the  Indian  sign  language. 

Concluding  the  evening’s  pre¬ 
sentation,  Diane  Alley  shared 
with  the  captive  audience  “The 
Brown  Balloon  Story.”  The 
message  of  the  story  is  that 
no  matter  who  we  are  or  what 
color  our  skin  may  be,  we  have 
our  own  potential  to  rise  and 
achieve  greater  heights. 

Although  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  the  inmates  were  not 
obvious,  the  applause  seemed  to 
show  their  appreciation  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Lamanite  entertain¬ 
ment. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME; 

Admission  Application 

□  Summer  Orientation  Brochure 

□  Information  about _ 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 


Indian  Education  Office 
170  BRMB 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  UT  84601 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


Fellow  Canadian  Deanna  Crowfoot  (as  Miss  Indian  BYU  for 
1975-76)  meets  star  Chief  Dan  George  during  Indian  Week  a  few 
years  ago.  (Photo  by  Mark  Philbrick,  BYU  Public  Communi¬ 
cations) 


Terris,  British  Columbia,  with 
her  husband  and  four  boys. 

The  eldest  son,  Bert 
Crowfoot,  27,  is  married  to  Lidia 
Franklin  who  is  a  Navajo.  He 
attended  BYU  for  three  years. 
Now,  he  lives  in  Canada  with  his 
family  and  operates  his  own 
newspaper  business. 

Recently,  Strater  Crowfoot 
graduated  with  a  degree  in 
business  management.  He  is  25 
years  old  and  has  served  a 
mission  in  Lima,  Peru.  He  is 
married  to  Arvilla  Ellen  Cook. 
They  were  married  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple. 

One  of  three  members  of  the 
Crowfoot  family  attending  BYU 
this  fall  is  Deanne  Nelson.  Mrs. 
Nelson  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
child  development  and  family 
relations.  She  participated  on  the 
Indian  Placement  Program  in 
Canada.  Incidently,  all  members 
of  her  family  were  on  the  Indian 
Placement  Program  with  the 
exception  of  her  youngest 
brother. 

Mrs.  Nelson  served  a  mission 
in  Virginia  Roanoke.  She  com¬ 
ments,  speaking  of  herself  and 
other  members  of  her  family  who 
have  served  full-time  missions, 
“We  all  went  home  and  worked 


for  our  own  missions  because  it 
was  ours.”  Two  years  ago 
Deanne  married  Gary  Nelson  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Another  BYU  co-ed  is  Deb 
Crowfoot.  He  has  been  a  convert 
to  the  Church  since  1964.  Deb  is  a 
sophomore  who  wants  to  major  in 
pre-dentistry.  He  participated  on 
the  Indian  Placement  Program 
for  nine  years  in  Edmonton 
Alberta.  He  served  a  mission  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  From  his 
mission  he  has  learned  leader¬ 
ship  abilities.  The  21-year-old 
said,  “My  mission  prepared  me 
for  the  future  and  the  best  way  to 
serve  my  people.””  Deb  hopes  to 
become  the  first  Indian  dentist  on 
his  reserve. 

The  youngest  attending  BYU 
is  Troy  Crowfoot.  Troy  is  a  fresh¬ 
man  and  he  has  been  on  the  In¬ 
dian  Placement  Program  for  10 
years.  He  claims  his  foster 
parents  were  instrumental  in 
getting  him  admitted  into  BYU. 
He  enjoys  sports.  In  high  school 
he  lettered  two  years  in  football 
and  he  was  on  the  wrestling  and 
track  team.  Troy  is  18  and  enjoys 
math  and  numbers.  He  hopes  to 
major  in  computer  science  or 
engineering. 


I 
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Mountain  Men  Stage  Rendezvous 


killed  by  Mother  Nature.” 

The  privations  of  mountain 
life,  the  rigid  winters,  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  the  merciless 
elements  of  nature  were  all 
suffered  to  support  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  the  fashion  world  for 
beaver-skinned  hats. 

Dr.  Fred  Gowans,  an 
associate  professor  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and  a 
renowned  expert  on  the 
mountainmen,  believes  that  the 
trappers  rarely  made  a  profit. 
“There  is  no  question  that  the 
bulk  of  trappers  involved  in  the 
fur  trade  were  company  men~ 
people  who  received  all  of  their 
supplies,  all  of  their  weapons, 
and  everything  they  had  from  the 
company.” 

Despite  their  rugged 
lifestyle,  they  always  managed  to 
attend  the  rendezvous  each  year. 
If  they  did  not  attend,  it  was  a 
signal  they  had  been  killed. 
“Let’s  not  kid  ourselves,”  said 
Dr.  Gowans.  “The  rendezvous 
were  drunken  orgies.  There  were 
wrestling  and  fighting  and 
athletic  contests.”  This  festive 
occasion  was  the  climax  of  the 
trapping  season  for  the  moun- 
tainmen-a  time  of  celebration, 
indulgence,  and  squandering  the 
year’s  meager  earnings. 

If  life  as  a  trapper  was  such  a 
punishing  ordeal  and  death  an 
almost  certainty,  why  has  the 
mountainman  been  so  glorified 
in  today’s  novels  and  history 
books? 

One  leading  expert  on  the 
mountainmen,  Charles  Hansen, 
Jr.  of  the  Museum  of  Fur  Trade, 
believes  that  you  have  to  build  a 
few  myths  to  make  a  folklore 
hero.  “But  since  he  (the 


be  hairy.  “The  Indians  did  not 
like  beards  or  hair  on  their  faces, 
and  I’m  sure  that  for  a  lot  of 
them,  (the  mountainmen)  that 
was  an  incentive  to  shave,”  he 
said.  Artist  Alfred  Jacob  Miller 
also  noted  that  the  trappers  did 
not  wear  beards  when  he  at¬ 
tended  the  1837  rendezvous.. 

When  the  beaver  demand 
died  in  1840,  the  mountainman’s 
way  of  life  died,  also.  Many  of  the 
trappers  moved  on  to  Oregon  to 
settle;  others  chose  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains ;  and  some  even 
moved  back  to  civilization. 

The  era  of  the  mountainman 
had  died,  but  the  spirit  lived  on, 
whispering  adventure  to  the 
hearts  of  people  from  all 
generations.  Now  there  are 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
weekend  mountainmen  and  even 
seasonal  mountainmen  who  pack 
up  their  traps  and  move  to  the 
mountains  to  experience  an 
adventure  rarely  found  in 
modern  life. 

One  modern-day  trapper  who 
calls  himself  Broken  Hand  has 
been  trapping  in  the  Uinta 
Mountains  for  12  years.  “I  paid 
my  way  through  school  to 
become  an  engineer,”  he  said, 
“but  now  I’m  back  in  the 
mountains.  Most  people  say  that  I 
was  born  150  years  too  late.” 

Not  all  modern  mountainmen 
feel  they  would  like  to  give  up  the 
conveniences  of  the  20th  century 
all  year  long.  One  such  trapper 
said.  “When  you  stop  and  think 
about  what  they  must  have  gone 
through  to  go  through  a  whole 
winter  to  provide  food  and  shelter 


Deep  in  the  Utah  wilderness,  Kurt  Gleave  (a  veteran  trapper) 
teaches  his  teenage  son  Shane  about  the  ways  of  the  mountainmen. 

(Photos  courtesy  of  KBYU-TV,  Channel  11) 

for  themselves  and  their  for  others,  the  annual  rendezvous 
families,  through  a  severe  winter  at  Fort  Bridger  is  a  yearly  ex- 
with  just  a  lodge  and  what  they  travanganza  where  the  moun- 
could  store  and  scrounge  up.  tainmen  of  the  20th  century 
Some  of  those  winters  must  have  father  to  drink,  trade,  fight,  and 
been  pretty  rough."  remember  the  mighty  men  who 

Fantasy  for  some,  actuality  the  same  over  150  years  ago. 


Gowans  Consults  For  Movie 


Fort  Bridger  in  western 
Wyoming  bustles  with  activity  as 
Indians,  trappers,  and  hunters 
begin  arriving  for  their  yearly 
“rendezvous”  to  drink,  fight, 
compete,  and  most  of  all  to  trade 
their  year’s  catch  of  pelts.  The 
annual  rendezvous  is,  to  most 
onlookers,  a  page  from 
America’s  adventurous  past. 

The  legendary  Jim  Bridger 
and  Jedediah  Smith  are  gone, 
however.  The  mountainmen  of 
this  rendezvous  were  engineers, 
accountants,  and  salesmen. 
These  modern-day  moun¬ 
tainmen,  who  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  consider  themselves 
the  “spiritual  progeny”  of  the 
great  men  of  the  early  1800’s  who 
bore  the  title  of  “mountainmen.” 

Clad  in  frayed  buckskin  and 
toting  black-powder  rifles,  these 
modern  mountainmen  do  much  to 
re-create  that  brief  period  from 
1820  to  1840  when  European 
demand  for  beaver  hats  lured 
many  adventure-loving  men  to 
test  the  rugged  mountains  of  the 
unexplored  West  and  try  their 
skills  at  trapping  the  high-priced 
mammal. 


Hurling  axes  is  part  of  the  fun 
at  the  annual  rendezvous. 

The  way  of  life  in  this 
wilderness  region  was  not  easy, 
even  for  the  weather-toughened 
mountainman.  At  the  1840  ren¬ 
dezvous,  Jim  Bridger  stated,  “As 
near  as  I  can  see,  I’m  the  only 
mountainman  here  today  that 
was  at  the  1825  one  (rendezvous). 
Most  of  those  men  are  dead- 
killed  by  the  bars  or  the  griz, 
killed  by  the  Indians,  or  just 


mountainman)  was  a  very 
flamboyant  character  and  it  was 
a  very  romantic  part  of  our 
history,  it’s  very  natural  that 
myths  would  develop,”  he  said. 

One  of  those  myths  was  that 
of  the  independent  trapper  on  his 
own  in  the  wilderness.  “It  has 
become  a  fixed  legend,  that  all 
trappers  were  off  in  the 
mountains  all  by  themselves, 
were  very  independent,  raised 
families  and  everything,  whereas 
most  of  them  really  served  in 
brigades,”  said  Hansen. 

Hansen  also  dispelled  the 
image  of  the  bushy-bearded 
mountainmen,  explaining  that  it 
was  very  dangerous  for  them  to 


By  Tami  Lyons 

A  project  recently  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Dr.  Fred  Gowans  is 
the  documentary  film  entitled  “A 
Legacy  of  the  Mountain  Men.” 
Dr.  Gowans,  coordinator  of  the 
American  Studies  Minor  within 
the  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  the  consultant  for 
the  documentary. 

He  offered  expert  advice  and 
opinions  for  script  writing  and 
historical  settings  of  the  film. 
Much  of  the  historical  accounts 
were  taken  from  Dr.  Gowans' 
book.  "Rocky  Mountain  Ren¬ 
dezvous.”  The  film  utilized  ex¬ 
perienced  mountain  men  and 
historians  and  has  already  been 
shown  on  PBS  network.  It  was 
produced  by  BYU  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Dr.  Gowans  states,  "Today 
various  individuals  attempt  to 
recapture  the  spirit  of  the 
mountainmen.  The  lifestyle  of 
these  men  occurred  150  years 
ago,  and  yet  it  is  still  prevalent 
and  an  important  element  in  our 
society  today." 

The  film  covers  closely  the 
historical  accounts  and  actual 
locations  of  mountainmen 
rendezvous.  Footage  of  the 
documentary  was  filmed  at 
various  sights  which  included; 
Pierre's  Hole.  Idaho;  Bear  Lake, 
Northern  Utah:  and  Wind  River, 


Dressed  in  full  regalia,  this  bearded  mountainman  looks  like 
s  right  out  of  the  past. 


The  documentary  shows 
brilliant  portraits  of  prominent 
mountainmen  such  as:  Thomas 

Fitzpatrick,  known  as  Broken 
JJand  to  the  Indians,  who  was  the 

discoverer  of  South  Pass  through 
■the  Oregon  Trail;  and  Jim 

Bridger,  notorious  guide  and  one 
of  history’s  great  mountainmen. 
%■  Dr.  Gowans  observes,  “I 
belifeyfe  it  is  very,  very'  diffibult' 
for  anyone  to  even  begin  to 


comprehend  how  rugged,  lonely 
and  cruel  a  lifestyle  it  must  have 
been  for  these  men.  When  these 
men  did  not  return  in  July,  they 
were  considered  to  be  dead." 

"A  Legacy  of  the  Mountain 
Men"  was  first  televised  on 
KBYU-TV.  Channel  11.  during 
the  latter  part  of  August.  KUED- 
TY.  Channel  7,  scheduled  to  show 
the  documentary  for  the  first  part 
of  September.  PBS  ran  the  film 
during  September  and  October. 
These  viewings  cover  most  of  the 
western  region  of  the  United 
States. 

Acknowledgements  are 
granted  to  PBS.  Pacific  Mountain 


Network  and  Brigham  Young 
University.  Funding  for  the  film, 

•  S65.000 )  was  obtained  by  the 
Utah  Endowment  of  the 
Humanities. 

Brian  Capener  was  the 
writer.  director  and 
cinematographer  of  the  film. 

The  documentary  is 
available  to  interested  groups 
and  individuals  through  the  BYU 
Motion  Picture  Studio.  (Available 
in  video  and  16  mm).  Address  to 
contact:  Film  Production 

Department.  Jesse  E.  Stay, 
Director:  Motion  Picture  Studio; 
Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity:  Provo,  Utah  84602. 


Dr.  Fred  Gowans,  consultant  for  the  TV  movie,  teaches  a  class 
about  ■  mountainmen  and1-- their  impbf ta&ce " in  ’ 'western  •  history. •• 
(Photo  by  Tami-Lyons) 


Health  Center  Aids  Urban  Indians 


By  Wanda  Manning 
Editor  Emeritus 

The  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center  was  established  in  1977  to 
assist  Indians  living  in  the  city 
area  in  locating  health  care 
resources.  The  center  is  involved 
in  helping  the  American  Indians 
establish  health  provider 
services  in  Salt  Lake  county.  The 
center  closely  works  with  state 
and  local  health  departments  to 
find  a  better  way  of  serving 
American  Indians. 

The  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center  is  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  their  office  is 
responsible  to  the  Phoenix  area 
office.  The  center  operates  on  a  3- 
year  contract  with  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  This  contract  is 
extended  yearly  with  appropriate 
documentation  of  the  scope  of 
work  from  the  Salt  Lake  Indian 
Health  Center. 

During  the  1980  fiscal  year, 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  were  established  by 
the  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  is  Dr.  Phillip  Smith 
with  Robert  Chapoose  acting  as 
vice-chairman.  Others  serving  on 
the  board  are  Lacee  Harris, 
Vivian  Blue  Eyes,  Joanna 
Malohi,  Iris  Etsitty,  Mary  Mead, 
Thom  Woorlworth,  Henry  Begay 
and  Denise  Alley. 

The  advisory  committee  is 
comprised  of  community 
members  in  health-related  pro¬ 
fessions  and  American  Indian 
programs  throughout  the  Salt 
Lake  area.  Committee  members 
include  Dr.  Richard  Johns,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Community 
Health  Service;  Dr.  Harry 
Gibbons,  director  of  the  Salt  Lake 
County  Health  Department; 


Carol  Melbones,  associate 
director;  Stewart  Durrant, 
director  of  Lamanites  and  other 
Minority  Cultures  for  the  LDS 
Church;  Susan  Kanvik,  Utah 
State  Division  of  Health;  Dr. 
David  Sundwall,  department  of 
family  and  community  medicine ; 
Bruce  Barr,  director  of  division 
of  Indian  affairs;  June  Liefson, 
associate  professor  in  the  college 
of  Nursing  at  BYU;  Jan 
Andrews,  health  planner;  Loree 
Madsen;  Fred  Richards  of  the 
Granite  Community  Mental 
Health  Center;  and  Gwen 
Mojado. 

The  1980  Salt  Lake  Indian 
Health  Center  executive  director 
is  Robert  Engle.  Engle,  a  Maidu 
Indian  from  Northern  California, 
graduated  from  BYU  in  youth 
leadership.  He  was  active  in 
college  and  church  programs 
while  attending  BYU.  Engle 
received  his  master’s  degree  in 
social  work  from  the  University 
of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has 
worked  as  director  and  assistant 
director  of  health  programs  in 
California  and  Utah. 

Additional  staff  members  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center  are  Karina  James,  sec¬ 
retary;  Shirley  Reed,  Health 
Planner;  Diane  Saltas, 
registered  nurse;  Betty  Hosteen, 
WIC  clerk,  Bernice  Narcomey, 
bookkeeper;  Caroline  Nakai, 
community  health  representative; 
Patricia  Starr,  community  health 
representative;  Francis  Johnson, 
receptionist;  and  Betty 
Wauahdooah,  WIC  Coordinator. 

There  are  many  services  that 
are  presently  offered  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Indian  Health  Center  that 
may  benefit  the  American  Indian 
family. 

The  services  provided  by  the 
center  are  WIC  (Women,  Infant 


Funding  the  WIC  program  and  the  Health  Center  takes  careful 
planning  and  management,  observes  Bob  Engle,  director. 


BYU  graduate  Beverly  Harris  shows  the  types  of  canned  goods 
and  boxed  foods  made  available  in  the  food  supplement  program. 


Director  Bob  Engle  explains  the  total  purpose  of  the  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health  Center  to  Eagle’s  Eye 
Editor  Tami  Lyons  and  editor  emeritus  Wanda  Manning. 


and  Children)  food  and  nutrition 
program,  screening  clinic, 
special  clinics,  other  health  ser¬ 
vices  and  outreach  services. 

The  W.I.C.  and  food  and 
nutrition  program  provided  at 
the  clinic  promote  good  health 
practices  and  needs  for  mothers, 
infants  and  family  members. 

The  screening  clinic  offers 
blood  pressure  screening  and 
vision  screening  for  pre¬ 
schoolers  and  school-age 
children. 

Special  clinics  held  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Indian  Health  center 
include  a  monthly  podiatry  clinic, 
a  cervical  screening  clinic,  im¬ 
munization  clinic  for  childhood 
immunizations  free  of  charge 
given  at  the  clinic  on  an  on-going 
basis,  and  tuberculosis  testing. 

Other  health  services 
provided  include  prenatal 
classes,  referrals  to  health 
agencies  for  medical  and  dental 
needs  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
health  information  through  free 
pamphlets  available  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Indian  Health  Center  office. 

Outreach  services  available 
to  American  Indians  living  in  Salt 
Lake  county  are  transportation 
for  emergency  medical  needs, 
the  elderly,  or  the  handicapped, 
and  home  visits  by  community 
health  representatives  who  assist 
clients  with  health  needs. 

Mr.  Engle  states,  “We  will 
continue  to  improve  our  efforts 
through  outreach  by  identifying 
new  Indian  people  moving  into 
the  Salt  Lake  area  and  in 
educating  them  to  our  program 
and  the  health  services  we  offer.” 

No  direct  financial  assistance 
is  available  through  the 
program;  however,  the  center 
can  help  Indians  obtain  the  best 
health  care  at  least  cost. 

Future  goals  for  the  clinic 
include  a  well-baby  clinic, 
diabetes  education  program  to  in¬ 
clude  screening  and  testing  for 
the  disease,  and  a  counseling 
center. 

The  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center  is  located  at  508  East 
South  Temple,  Suites  212  and  219 
with  telephone  numbers  (801) 
532-2034  or  532-2035. 

The  Health  Center  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  your  visits  and  welcomes 
anyone  who  wants  to  become 
more  familiar  with  its  services. 


Three-year-old  Marcie  Neztsosie  of  Blanding  gets  measured  by 
RN  Diane  Saltas  as  mother  E.  Renea  Neztsosie  looks  on. 


Little  Marcie  Neztsosie  says  “Ah,  ah  .  .  as  nurse  Diane 
Saltas  checks  her  throat  during  a  clinic  exam  as  mom  (E.  Renea 
Neztsosie,  a  BYU  graduate)  looks  on. 


Speciol  WIC  Program 
Supplements  Nutrition 


~  WIC  coordinator  Beverly  Harris  explains  how  charts  and  other  educational  materials  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  help  mothers  understand  nutritional  needs  of  their  children. 


One  of  the  major  programs  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center  is  WIC~women,  infants, 
and  children--a  special  food  sup¬ 
plement  program. 

Coordinator  Beverly  Harris, 
a  BYU  alumna  in  social  work  and 
a  Washoe-Shoshone  Indian  from 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  explained  that 
the  program  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Salt  Lake  (and  other  cities)  to 
help  low  income  families  receive 
the  five  basic  foods  lacking  in 
most  of  these  families:  iron, 
protein,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and 
vitamin  C. 

“This  is  not  a  give-away 
program,”  she  explained,  “bir:  it 
is  one  that  helps  families  have 
better  health  in  a  preventive 
program  rather  than  after  illness 
or  malnutrition  occurs.” 

Nearly  300  women  are  cur¬ 
rently  registered  in  the  WIC 
program  in  the  Salt  ^ake  office . 
Almost  all  are  Indians  but  the.',  do 
not  turn  aown  other  people. 

Miss  Harris  reported  thar. 
pamphlets  are  distributed  to  par¬ 
ticipants,  explaining  the  basic- 
nutritional  needs  daily  as  well  as 
other  things  about  caring  for 
children. 

At  the  office  complex, 


mothers  take  their  children  in  for 
blood  tests,  weigh-ins,  height 
measurement,  immunizations, 
and  educational  clinics. 

Participants,  after  being 
screened  by  counselors,  are 
given  vouchers  on  the  basis  of  $25 
per  month  per  child.  These 
vouchers  are  then  used  by  each 
child  as  the  mother  buys  food  at 
local  stores. 

“Periodic  blood  tests  are 
measured  on  a  special  testing 
machine  to  see  if  the  child  is 
lacking  certain  things.  Most  lack 
iron,”  she  reported.  Both 
children  and  pregnant  mothers 
are  tested. 

Immunizations  include  DPT 
shots  and  are  free  to  participants. 
“Food  clinics  are  held  for 
women,  children,  and  fathers,” 
she  saic.  “Special  demonstrations, 
film  strips,  recipes,  and  holiday 
food  preparation  are  discussed  at 
these  dmies.” 

Funded  jointly  by  the  State  of 
Utah  and  Salt  Lake  County,  the 
WIC  program  provide*  nutritious 
foods  for  pregnant  and  nursing 
women,  uifants  up  to  one  year, 
and  children  up  to  age  five 

Prcpn:  eligible  must  be  cer¬ 
tified  a*  needing  supplemental 
food  by  c.  WIC  staff  member,  live 


in  an  approved  geographical  area 
as  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  be  eligible 
for  reduced-price  or  free  medical 
care,  receive  medical  care  from 
an  approved  health-care  clinic, 
or  return  to  the  clinic  for  regular 
health  checkups. 

Miss  Harris  said  tha:  scien¬ 
tists  have  found  that  babies  and 
young  children  need  important 
vitamms  and  minerals  in  their 
food.  I:  they  don’t  get  these 


vitamins  and  minerals,  they  do 
not  grow  up  strong  and  healthy. 


“WIC  foods  help  babies  anc 
children  get  the  tilings  they  need 
during  their  important  early 
growing  years,”  she  observed. 
“WIC  is  a  kind  of  preventive 
medicine,  like  a  shot  to  protect 
you  from  getting  measles  or 
mumps.  It  is  a  way  of  stopping 
problems  before  they  start. 


“WIC  is  a  supplemental  food 
program.  This  means  that  the 
food  obtained  is  not  all  that  is 
needed.  They  add  to  the  food 
already  being  eaten  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants.” 

Services  also  provided 
include  family  planning  help, 
dental  care,  well-baby  care,  eye 
care,  VD  treatment,  TB  treat¬ 
ment,  home  health  care,  and 
early  periodic  screening  and 
diagnostic  testing. 


Indian  Exhibition  Has  Good  Reviews 


A  photographic  exhibition  of 
today’s  American  Indians  by 
Howard  Rainer  has  had  excellent 
reviews  in  New  York  anu 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the 
past  three  weexs. 

Mr  Rainer,  a  BYU  graduate 
and  assistant  director  of  BYU 
American  Indian  Services  for  the 
past  seven  years,  just  returnee 
from  Washington  this  week  after 
spending  a  week  there  with  the 

Faces  Tell  A 

People's  Story 

As  you  look  at  our 
faces  carefully. 

You  will  see  faces  of  a 
kind  and  loving  people. 

Our  skin  tells  the 
story  of  many  hard¬ 
ships,  But  also  the 
times  of  joy  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

Our  eyes  have  wit¬ 
nessed  beauty  and 
hatred,  our  teeth  have 
chewed  the  freshness  of 
Mother  Earth’s  Har¬ 
vest. 

Our  hair  is  black  be¬ 
cause  our  Sacred  rivers 
have  washed  it  many 
times. 

Our  faces  wish  to  tell 
you  something  about 
the  heart, 

Look  at  us  and  ask 
Yourself,  “Why  couldn’t 
I  love  these  faces?  They 
are  beautiful  just  like 
mine.” 


exhibit  m  the  Hubert  Humphrey 
Building.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  sponsored  the  exhibit  of 
some  55  color  photographs  en¬ 
larged  and  mounted  into  weather 
wood  frames. 

Entitled  “Earth  Maker’s 
Children,”  the  exhibit  was  given 
a  favorable  review  in  late 
November  by  the  New-  York 
News  World  staff  writer  David- 
John  Doose.  The  article  had  a 
picture  of  Rainer  in  front  of 
several  of  the  photographs. 

The  exhibit  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  Mormon 
Visitors’  Center  in  New  York.  At 
the  Washington  exhibit,  the  show 
was  hosted  by  the  Administration 
for  Native  Americans  during 


Indian  Awareness  Week.  It  was 
so  well  received  that  BIA  Com¬ 
missioner  William  Eawlette 
requested  it  be  shown  there  for 
another  month. 

•‘Rainer  presents  a  moving 
portraA-ul  of  Indian  mien,  women 
and  children  and  their  com¬ 
munities  just  as  they  are  today,” 
the  review  said.  Accompanying 
the  photos  are  original  poems  by- 
Rainer  that  record  what  he  heard 
and  felt  as  he  documented  the 
contemporary  American  Indian 
scene. 

The  review  continues : 

What  gives  this  exhibit  a 


dimension  of  heart  and  character 
that  is  often  lacking  in  many  ex- 
hioits  dealing  with  the  American 
Indians  is  the  fact  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  himself  a  full-blooded 
Indian.  Rainer  is  a  Taos  Pueolo- 
Creek  Indian  from  Taos.  New 
Mexico. 

Rainer,  who  spent  much  of 
his  childhood  on  a  reservation  in 
New  Mexico  with  his 
grandparents,  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  communications  and  a 
masters  degree  in  public 
relations  from  Brigham  Young 
University  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  he  has  been  the  assistant 
director  of  the  American  Indian 
Services  and  Research  Center  at 
BYU. 

As  he  travels  throughout  the 
western  U  S.  and  Canada  for 
BYU  conducting  seminars  on 
Indian  youth  leadership  and 
tribal  management,  Rainer’s 
camera  is  a  constant  companion. 

Speaking  of  how  he  became 
involved  in  photography  Rainer 
recalled,  'T  worked  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  with  their 
Folklife  Festival  about  seven 
years  ago.  It  was  during  that 
time  that  I  really  began  to  see  the 
potential  and  growth  for  Indian 
people  becoming  the  success  that 
I  I  had  with  two  TV  productions 

iand  as  associate  producer  of 
‘Indian,’  a  full-length 
documentary  film  on  the 
American  Indian  I  thought  to 
myself,  ‘I’m  researching  all 
these  beautiful  photographs  in 
black  and  white  in  the  archives  of 
the  Smithsonian  but  there’s  no 
documentation  of  the  present.’  So 
I  had  a  real  dilemma.  Do  I  go  into 
motion  pictures  or  do  I  go  into 
^  photography?  After  finishing  two 
summers  with  the  Smithsonian  I 
decided  to  go  into  photography, 
but  I  still  have  a  real  interest,  in 


the  future,  or  either  writing  or 
producing  or  in  some  other  way 
being  involved  in  a  major  picture 
production  abou-c  Indians.” 


For  anyone  deciding  to  go 
intc  photography  to  achieve  the 
success  that  Rainer  has,  usually 
means  a  large  investment  in 
photographic  equipment.  Rainer, 
however,  uses  only  a  12-year-old 
Pentax,  only  one  50mm  lens  and 
he  never  takes  more  than  2  or  3 
shots  of  any  one  subject. 


In  viewing  his  exhibit  one 
clearly  sees  a  genuine  reverence 
for  the  Indian  way  of  life.  The  36- 
year-old  Rainer  says  that  a  lot  of 
that  feeiing  of  reverence  comes 
from  his  grandparents.  Rainer 
said,  “My  grandfather  used  to 
take  us  out,  my  brother  and  I,  and 
he  said,  'You  know  you  look  with 
your  eyes  but  you  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing.  You  must  feel  from  the 
heart.’  When  we  would  go  deer 
hunting  in  the  mountains,  he  was 
full  of  reverence  for  creation.  My 
grandfather  and  I  killed  a  deer 
one  time  and  he  stroked  the  deer 
several  times  and  said, 
‘Grandson,  never  forget  that  this 
deer  gave  his  life  that  you  may 
live,  that  our  family  may  have 
meat  on  the  table.’  I’ve  been  with 
many  hunters  since  and  all  they 
say  is  ‘how  big  are  the  antlers,’ 
‘Is  he  a  trophy.’ 


“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  good 
grandparents  who  had  a  solid 
foundation  and  had  so  much 
philosophical  depth  and  under¬ 
standing  of  life,  I  think  I  would 
probably  have  had  a  lot  more 
problems  as  a  youth.” 

Rainer  says  he  is  dedicating 
his  exhibition  of  photography  and 
poetry  to  American  Indian  youth 
with  the  respect  for  the  past  and 
kindle  an  excitement  for  their 
future. 


Photographer/poet  Howard  Rainer  poses  with  shots  of  his 
grandmother  and  an  elderly  man  from  his  tribe  at  Taos  Pueblo. 


Three  Sisters 
(Burnhams) 
Attend  BYU 

By  Marie  Robbins 

Today  the  enrollment  at 
Brigham  Young  University  is 
well  over  26,000  full-time 
students.  Many  students  leave 
family  and  home  to  move  to  great 
distance  to  attend  BYU. 

But  for  some  lucky  students, 
it’s  a  family  affair  in  which 
several  members  of  one  family 
will  attend  the  University 
together.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  Burnham  sisters  of  Salt  Lake 
City:  Brenda  Burnham  Stewart, 
Laura  Burnham,  and  Penney 
Burnham  James. 

The  three  sisters,  who  are  of 
Iroquois  descent,  are  all  very 
close  in  age.  They  chose  to  attend 
BYU  for  their  own  reasons. 
Brenda,  25,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  fine  arts.  Presently  she 
teaches  Indian  Art  III  class 
within  the  Indian  Education 
Department.  “I  came  to  BYU 
because  many  of  my  friends  and 
almost  everyone  else  I  knew  were 
coming  here  (BYU),”  she 
quickly  replied. 

For  Laura,  22,  it  was  the 
athletic  scholarship  that  brought 
her  to  BYU.  “I  had  athletic 
scholarships  to  other  colleges, 
but  I  chose  BYU  because  I 
thought  this  school  would  best 
suit  what  I  needed,”  she 
responded. 

And  for  Penney,  21,  it  was, 
“The  academic  and  religious, 
environment  of  BYU.  Although  I 
had  a  scholarship  offer  from  the 
University  of  Utah,  I  wanted  to 
come  to  BYU-also  because  my 
other  two  sisters  were  already 
here.” 

Brenda,  the  oldest  in  the 
family,  is  married  to  William 
Gene  Stewart,  a  Sioux  Indian 
from  South  Dakota.  They  have  an 
18-month-old  child  named 
Benjamin.  The  Stewarts 
presently  reside  in  Orem.  Brenda 
is  an  artist,  doing  mostly  pencil 
and  metalic  drawings.  Last 
summer,  one  of  Brenda’s 
drawings  placed  third  in  the  Red 
Cloud  Art  Show  which  is  a  part  of 
the  National  Indian  Art  Show  in 
Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  For  her  hobby, 
Brenda  enjoys  beading  and 
ribbon  work. 

Laura  is  the  athlete  of  the 
family.  She  enjoys  playing  all 
types  of  sports:  basketball, 
volleyball,  snow  shoeing,  track 
and  field,  etc.  In  1977-78  she 
played  for  the  BYU’s  Women 
Volleyball  team.  In  the  spring  of 
1978,  she  traveled  with  the 
volleyball  team  to  Hawaii  and 
Japan.  After  visiting  Hawaii, 
Laura  returned  to  the  islands  and 
spent  a  couple  of  summers  there. 
Laura  is  a  junior  with  a 
recreation  management  major 
and  a  minor  in  Native  American 
studies.  “I  hope  to  get  another 
minor  in  addition  to  Native 
American  Studies,  perhaps  in  life 
biology,  so  later  on  I  can  work 
with  the  U.S.  Forest  Services 
(Fish  and  Game  Department),” 
she  remarked. 

Penney  is  a  junior  with  a 
sociology  major  and  a  minor  in 
three-dimensional  art.  She  is 
married  to  Darly  James,  a 
Tlingit  Indian  from  Alaska.  They 
are  expecting  a  baby  in 
February.  Penney’s  goal  is  “to 
get  my  teaching  certificate. 
Daryl  and  I  would  like  to  live  in 
Alaska  and  build  our  own  house 
and  raise  our  family  there.  I’d 
like  to  continue  my  sociology 


BRENDA  STEWART 

research  about  the  students  in 
Alaska  and  about  the  cross 
culture  of  the  school  and  the 
students  there.” 

The  trio  has  three  other 
younger  sisters:  Rebecca,  17; 
Beth,  15;  and  Amber,  4.  Their 
parents  are  Russell  and  Elnore 
Lee  Burnham.  Their  grand¬ 
parents  are  Ivan  and  Rita  Bur¬ 
nham  of  Niagra  Falls,  N.Y. 


LAURA  BURNHAM 

Of  their  childhood  and  church 
experience,  Laura  says,  “We 
lived  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  as  kids, 
and  the  church  influence  in  our 
lives  was  great.  My  parents  were 
good  examples  for  us.” 

And  Brenda  comments,  “Our 
parents  really  believe  in  the 
church.  When  we  were  children, 
my  Dad  would  often  tell  us  stories 


PENNEY  BURNHAM  JAMES 

from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Old 
Testament  and  church  history 
rather  than  telling  us  stories 
from  our  Indian  culture.  But  as 
we  grew  older,  he  began  to  share 
with  us  the  Indian  stories.  I  think 
he  did  this  so  he  wouldn’t  confuse 
us.  He  wanted  us  to  understand 
the  difference  and  made  sure  we 
were  older  and  mature  to 
separate  the  two.” 


Choir  Currying  On  Traditions 


By  Lorraine  Hall 

The  BYU  Intertribal  Choir, 
consisting  of  45  Native  American 
singers  and  representing  over  14 
different  tribes,  brings  the  spirit 
of  their  great  heritage  into  living 
reality  with  their  moving  ren¬ 
ditions  of  traditional  songs. 

Now  six  years  old,  the 
Intertribal  Choir  is  an  all-Native 
American  group  committed  to 
the  contemporary  expression  of 
traditional  Native  American 
music.  The  choir  was  organized 
in  1974  by  a  group  of  students 
dedicated  to  the  idea  that  Native 
American  music  has  much  to 
contribute  to  this  nation  because 
of  its  depth  and  power  to  com¬ 
municate  feelings  and  ideas  in  a 
unique  and  refreshing  style. 

The  director,  John  C.  Rainer, 
Jr.,  has  been  involved  with  the 
Native  American  choirs  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  BYU  Indian 
Education  Dept,  as  an  instructor 
and  consultant  on  Native 
American  music.  Having 
received  his  B.A.  in  music  theory 
and  master’s  from  BYU,  John 
Rainer  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  traditional  Indian 
music  and  has  been  noted  for  his 
contemporary  arrangements  of 
this  unique  art  form. 

“Style  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  order  for  the  spirit  of  the 


song  to  be  properly  communi¬ 
cated  and  felt,”  he  observes. 
“This  means  the  choir  must  have 
a  certain  degree  of  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency,  as  well  as  feeling  for  the 
song.  The  song  styles  are  quite 
diverse,  but  the  choir  has  done 
an  impressive  job  of  maintaining 
the  spirit  of  each  work.” 

The  president  of  the  singing 
group  is  Joe  Naranjo,  a  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  from  Blue,  NM. 
Vice-president  is  Keith  Crocker, 
White  Mountain  Apache  from 
Sheliwoosh,  AZ.  Secretaries  are 
Sandy  Yazzie,  a  Navajo,  and 
Joann  Benally,  White  Mountain 
Apache/Navajo,  from  McNary, 
AZ.  Public  Relations  Vice- 
president  is  Matt  West,  a 
Northern  Ute  from  Ft.  Duchesne, 
UT. 

Members  of  the  group  are  as 
follows:  Ernestine  Adison, 
Navajo,  Richfield,  UT;  Doreen 
Arviso,  Navajo,  NM;  Rosie 
Bedonie,  Navajo,  Inscription 
House,  AZ;  Irene  Blackhorse, 
Navajo;  Verna  Bradley,  Navajo; 
Viki  Bydone,  Navajo,  Tuba  City, 
AZ;  Doreen  Bydonnie,  Navajo, 
Lukachukai,  AZ;  Janet  Canyon, 
Navajo,  Lehi,  UT;  Marjorie 
Claw,  Navajo,  Page,  AZ;  Vincent 
Craig,  Apache,  White  River,  AZ; 
Jennifer  Curley,  Navajo,  Cuba, 
NM;  Marilynn  Dempsey, 


Navajo,  Tuba  City,  AZ;  Jackie 
Etcitty,  Navajo,  Kaibieto,  AZ; 
Jolene  Ghachu,  Zuni/Pueblo, 
Zuni,  AZ;  Matty  Goenett, 
Thlinget,  Juneau,  AL;  Robert 
Goldtooth,  Navajo,  Lukachukai, 
AZ;  Nona  Haskon,  Navajo, 
Kaibeto,  AZ;  Eric  Hatch, 
Paiute/Navajo,  Fruitland,  AZ; 
Warren  K.  Hawk,  Sioux,  Wak- 
pala,  SD;  Ramona  Higdon, 
Navajo,  Lukachukai,  AZ;  Vernon 
Joe,  Navajo,  Dennehotso,  AZ. 

Others  include  Miranda 
Jimmie,  Choctaw/Navajo,  NM; 
Barbara  Lujan,  Taos  Pueblo, 
Taos,  NM;  Judy  Mitchell, 
Navajo,  Chinle,  AZ;  Sheila 
Mitchell,  Navajo,  Ganado,  AZ; 
Elaine  Nelson,  Navajo/Pueblo, 
Pintado,  NM;  Vurlene  Notsinneh, 
Sicarilla/Apache,  Dulce;  Berd- 
leen  Pevo,  Sho-Bann  Pocatello, 
ID;  Phyllis  Runs  Through, 
Assiniboine,  Frazier,  MT;  Jackie 
Smith,  Creek/Seminole;  Marie 
Smith,  Navajo/Tewa/Apache, 
American  Fork,  UT;  Mark  Shot- 
gunn,  Northern  Cheyenne/ 
Arapahoe,  Lame  Deer,  MT; 
Letia  Silversmith,  Navajo, 
Sanders,  AZ;  Karen  Sky, 
Navajo;  Kathy  Willie,  Navajo; 
Kimberly  Wynn,  Lumbee,  Lum- 
berton,  NC;  Jackie  Yazzie, 
Navajo;  Tillie  Yazzie,  Navajo, 
Lupton,  AZ;  Cassandra  Yellow 
Robe,  Northern  Cheyenne,  Lame 
Deer,  MT;  Mark  Yoshimoto, 
Hawaiian. 


BYU  Now 

Largest 

University 

Brigham  Young  University  is 
the  largest  private  university  in 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  full¬ 
time  student  enrollment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  (ACT)  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

L.  H.  Campbell,  director  of 
BYU  Institutional  Research  and 
Planning,  said  ACT  Special 
Report  27,  entitled  “Collegiate 
Enrollments  in  the  U.S.,  1979-80,” 
shows  that  BYU,  with  24,490  full¬ 
time  students  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  is  the  largest  private 
higher  education  institution  in  the 
nation. 

The  figure  includes  1,656  full¬ 
time  students  at  the  BYU-Hawaii 
Campus,  but  even  without  the 
Hawaii  enrollment,  the  Provo 
campus  is  still  at  the  top  of  the 
list  with  22,792  full-time  students, 
Campbell  said. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh 
is  second  with  20,790  and  Nortn- 
eastern  University  is  third  with 
20,529,  according  to  the  report. 

The  figures  are  based  on  1975 
fall  enrollments  as  reported  to 
ACT.  “Full-time”  students  are 
undergraduates  '  taking  the 
equivalent  of  12  or  more  semes¬ 
ter  hours  and  graduates  taking 
nine  or  more  hours,  according  to 
ACT  definition. 

The  figure  of  more  than 
26,000  students  which  BYU  nor¬ 
mally  cites  is  based  on  full-  and 
part-time  enroilees  in  aay  classes 
only,  a  category  not  covered  in 
the  ACT  report.  This  is  the  figure 
used  to  help  determine  the 
demand  for  university  resources 
during  peak  usage  of  the  campus. 

In  terms  of  total  enrollments 
including  both  full-  and  part-time 
students  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  Northeastern  is  the 
largest  private  institution  with  a 
total  of  40,568,  Pittsburgh  is 
second  with  34,073  and  BYU  with 
BYU-Hawaii  is  third  with  33,644. 

Compared  with  four-year 
public  and  private  universities 
across  the  nation,  BYU  ranks 
32nd  in  terms  of  full-time  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  State  University  of 
New  York  is  first  with  226,554,  the 
California  State  University  and 
College  System  is  second  with 
154,769  and  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  System  is  third  with 
111,671,  according  to  the  ACT 
report. 


The  Intertribal  Choir  practices  for  a  December  show  at  Intermountain  Indian  School.  (Photo  by  Rachel  Duwyenie) 


Raul  Ayllon  practices  at  home  in  preparation  for  the  show  at  a  Provo 
restaurant.  (Photos  by  Phillip  Lee) 


Incans 
Perform 
In  Provo 


By  Phillip  Lee 

One  can  see  him  perform  at 
the  new  Mexican  restaurant  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  in  Provo.  He  goes 
to  school  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  he  becomes  a  singer  and  a 
performer. . 

This  BYU  student  is  Raul 
Ayllon.  He  enjoys  performing  for 
his  audiences  each  night.  He 
is  an  Inca  Indian  from  LaPaz, 
Bolivia. 

The  story  of  how  he  became 
involved  with  music  came  with 
his  conversion  to  the  LDS 
Church.  “I  would  run  to  math  and 
try  to  get  the  best  seat  in  the 
class.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not 
hurry,  another  classmate  of  mine 
would  get  their  first.” 

He  chuckled  as  he  went  on, 
‘‘She  liked  math  also,  and  we 
would  always  try  to  beht  each 
other  to  the  best  seat.  Finally 
when  the  class  had  a  test  I  asked 


study 


her  if  she  wanted  to 
together.  She  said,  ‘Yes.’ 

“I  was  introduced  to  her 
family  when  I  arrived,”  he  said. 
‘‘They  where  being  baptized  at 
that  time.  I  was  invited  to  a 
family  home  evening  by  the 
missionaries,  and  I  played  the 
guitar.” 

He  went  on  to  say,  ‘‘They  (the 
missionaries)  asked  me  to  play 
for  the  branch  in  town,  and  I 
agreed  to  do  so.  I  didn’t  think  I 
was  good  at  all.” 

After  he  played  for  the 
branch,  he-  said  something 
happened  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
plain.  “After  I  was  baptised,  I  got 
a  band  together  and  we  started 
playing  for  everyone,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Everything  seemed  to 
come  in  place.  We  started  getting 
offers  and  continued  to  be 
noticed.  We  called  ourselves 
after  our  branch,  ‘Rama  Nueve’ 
(Branch  Nine)  so  we  could  be 


Raul  and  friend  perform  at  the  restaurant  where  their  popular  music 
adds  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Mexican  restaurant. 

asked  questions  about  the  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and 
church.  We  felt  that  in  this  way  Spain  which  he  learned  while 
we  could  help  be  missionaries  for  touring  Europe.  “The  Simon  and 
the  church,”  he  said.  Garfunkle  hit,  ‘I’d  Rather  Be  A 

Raul  said  that  while  at  BYU, 
he  hopes  to  get  a  degree  and 
desires  to  become  an  architect. 

“I  believe  I  have  some  art  in  me 
and  I  would  like  to  use  it  in  my 
career.” 

The  year  that  Raul 
discovered  his  musical  talent,  he 
practiced  by  ear--not  by  reading 
music.  He  went  through  the  cords 
he  new  and  became  more 
familiar  with  the  ones  he  did  not 
know.  As  he  became  better,  his 
school  chose  him  to  represent 
them  in  a  multi-instrument 
contest.  Raul  played  40  in¬ 
struments. 

Today  you  can  find  this 
musician  performing  in  schools, 
for  parties,  and  churches.  "I  am 
always  booked  up  for  per¬ 
formances.” 

Raul  likes  to  sing  folk  music 


Hammer  Than  a  Nail’,  is  an 
example  of  the  sound  of  his 
music.”  explained  Ayllon. 
“Simon  and  Garfunkle  recorded 
the  number  from  an  ancient 
Incan  song.” 

Customers  may  never  guess 
this  young  composer  wrote  the 
number  one  song  in  Bolivia  in 
1976.  the  same  year  his  Bolivian 
Group  cut  three  albums  and  one 
tape. 

Whether  singing  in  a  quiet 
eating  place  in  the  United  States 
or  touring  Europe  or  playing  for 
the  teenagers  in  Bolivia,  Raul 
said  that  he  tries  to  put  across  the 
same  ideas.  "I  wish  to  put  across 
the  meaning  of  love  and  friend¬ 
ship  to  everyone-and  show’  them 
what  the  Mormon  Church  is 
like.” 


President  Tells  Philosophy  Of  BYU 


BY  JEFFREY  R.  HOLLAND 
President  of  BYU 

Since  my  arrival  on  campus  Aug.  1,  the  presidential 
schedule  has  not  been  particularly  conducive  to 
strolling  in  the  countryside  thinking  peaceful,  tranquil 
thoughts.  A  few  of  those  days  have  seemed  like 
skydiving  without  a  parachute;  others  more  like 
skydiving  with  a  parachute  which  might  or  might  not 
open.  But  most  of  the  days  have  been  wonderful. 
(Busy,  to  be  sure,  but  wonderful.)  There  is  no  profes¬ 
sional  assignment  in  this  world  I  would  rather  have. 
Indeed  a  close  examination  of  my  medical  records  will 
reveal  that  blood  samples  checked  over  the  years  have 
not  been  red  at  all  but  an  undeniable  shade  of  Cougar 
blue. 

It  is  because  I  love  this  school  so  much  that  I  am 
writing  today.  I  hope  to  do  this  from  time  to  time  as 
well  as  visit  with  you  (quietly,  of  course)  in  the  library 
or  (not  so  quietly)  in  the  Cougareat.  What  I  share  here 
with  you  comes  out  of  those  occasional  sleepless  nights 
and  equally  restless  mornings  when  it  has  been 
possible  to  think,  ponder  and  pray.  I’ve  waited  until  the 
time  seemed  right  to  speak  to  you. 

Students-both  young  and  old-have  spent  cen¬ 
turies  seeking  the  truth.  A  major  debate  has  gone  on 
during  those  years  over  the  “form”  of  a  thing  versus 
its  “substance.”  Philosophically,  it  conjures  up  labels 
such  as  “nominalist”  or  “realist,”  and  it  inevitably 
involves  the  wise  use  of  symbols,  including  language. 
For  our  greatly  simplified  purposes  here,  let  me  just 
say  that  the  braggart  who  talks  a  great  game  and  buys 
all  the  right  athletic  equipment  but  ultimately  can’t 
score  a  point-that’s  form  without  substance.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  musical  concerto  in  which  all  the  notes 
and  instruments  are  present  but  are  played  very  badly- 
that’s  substance  without  form.  To  a  disciple  of  Christ 
and  the  Brigham  Young  University,  both  appearance 
and  reality  are  important.  In  fact,  in  our  definition  of 
the  truth  and  its  meanings  for  perfection,  they  are  in¬ 
separable. 

This  school  will  always  be  conscious  of  and  con¬ 


cerned  about  the  impression  and  propriety  of  campus 
life  here-how  things  look,  how  our  people  and  our 
principles  are  perceived.  Standards  of  dress, 
grooming,  moral  conduct,  evidence  of  Christian  values 
in  our  everyday  behavior,  issues  of  civility  and  cour- 
tesy-these  are  part  of  our  continuing  commitment  to 
appearance.  We  are,  by  scriptural  invitation,  to  be 
“an  example  of  the  believers.” 

Yet,  the  matter  of  substance-what  we  really  are  in 
the  privacy  of  our  lives  when  we  are  stripped  of  our 
symbols  and  signposts-must  never,  can  never  be 
glossed  over  by  mere  appearance.  Our  integrity 
demands  that  we  be  disciples  of  Christ  personally  as 
well  as  publicly,  inside  as  well  as  out.  Time  for  testing 
that  commitment  is  part  of  what  our  mortal  life  is  for. 
Furthermore,  it  is  part  of  what  BYU  is  for. 

Many  aspects  of  our  university  provide  us  with  this 
testing  ground.  They  come  in  the  library  and  labora¬ 
tory  and  studio.  They  come  on  the  athletic  field,  in  an 
examination,  and  on  a  date.  They  come  during  a 
political  exchange,  while  worshipping  in  church,  and 
when  requesting  tickets  for  an  event.  They  even  come 
when  grooming  our  hair  and  choosing  our  clothes. 
These  choices  (I  would  say  “moral  choices”  but  ul¬ 
timately  there  isn’t  any  other  kind)  form  the  crucial 
core  of  your  education.  How  you  appear  and  what 
actually  lies  beneath  that  appearance  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  transcript  of  credits  or  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  we  can  ever  issue.  The  Machiavellian  mode  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  important  to  be  good  so  long  as 
you  appear  to  be.  These  Christ  called  hypocrites.  (For 
all  I  know  Iago  was  very  polite  in  the  cafeteria.)  The 
cynic  counters  that  you  can  actually  be  good  but 
shouldn’t  appear  to  be  lest  it  somehow  smack  of  self- 
interest.  These  Christ  called  fools.  (For  openers  tell  me 
how  kindness  can  be  conveyed  without  allowing  any 
evidence  of  it.)  On  this  campus  I  ask  simply  that  we 
both  say  and  live  the  truth,  both  appear  to  be  and 
indeed  be  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  regularly  have  the  highest  kind  of  virtue 
demonstrated  on  this  campus,  sometimes  it  is  con¬ 
spicuous,  more  often  it  is  intentionally  obscure.  We 


also  have  some  disappointing  moments.  They  are 
seldom  obscure.  I  hope  any  damage  to  our  ideals 
concerns  you  enough  to  think  and  to  talk,  to  care  and  to 
grow  from  them.  In  your  classes  and  your  wards  and 
your  apartments  have  you  discussed  the  relationship 
between  such  words  as  "disciple”  and  “discipline?” 
Have  faculty,  have  friends,  have  student-scholars  and 
student-saints  discussed  the  damage  and  danger  of 
assault  (physical,  emotional,  verbal,  spiritual)?  How  j 
many  of  us  have  (or  need)  to  remember  St.  Paul  or 
Moroni  or  President  Kimball  who  remind  us  that 
charity  suffers  long,  is  kind,  seeks  not  its  own  satis 
faction,  is  not  easily  provoked?  What  congruity  is  there 
in  expressing  abusive  intolerance  toward  an  invited 
political  guest  on  our  campus  while  lamenting  a 
century  and  a  half  of  intolerance  others  have  shown 
toward  the  LDS  Church?  Are  tickets  to  a  concert  really 
worth  what  is  trampled  underfoot  to  get  them?  In  the 
midst  of  our  courses  and  conversation  are  we  giving 
some  attention  to  Christianity?  I  ask  it  of  us  all-how  do 
we  look  and  what  do  we  really  love? 

I  invite  you  to  care  about  the  mission  of  this  univer¬ 
sity,  not  the  least  reason  being  that  it  is  your  university 
and  your  mission.  I  ask  everyone  here-faculty,  staff, 
student,  administrator-to  assume  responsibility  for 
both  the  form  and  substance  of  our  life  together.  I 
encourage  you  to  talk  with  each  other  about  common 
concerns  and  in  so  doing  discover  one  of  the  grand 
opportunities  this  university  provides-one  which 
doesn’t  come  readily  after  you  leave.  I  plan  to  join  in 
on  those  discussions. 

I  have  now  walked  with  you  just  100  days.  In  the 
brief  time  I’ve  come  to  know  many  of  you.  I’ve  been 
thrilled  at  what  I’ve  seen  of  the  faith  and  growth  and 
civility  of  most.  For  that  reason  I  have  ached  on  those 
occasions  we  haven’t  appeared  quite  right  and  in 
reality  weren’t  quite  right  enough. 

Ours  is  a  Church  and  a  school  which  believe  in  both 
patience  and  progression.  I  offer  you  the  reassurance 
and  rigor  of  both  as  long  as  I  am  president.  Thanks  for 
letting  me  join  you  in  this  rarest  kind  of  education,  the 
kind  that  does  indeed  matter  for  all  eternity.  / 


\ 


Eskimos  Enjoying 

Garden  Produce 


Tony  Schuerch,  who  ea'rned  both  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  at 
BYU,  learned  how  to  plant  and  grow  vegetable  gardens  while  living  with  his 
young  family  in  Orem.  When  he  returned  to  northwest  Alaska  upon  graduation, 
he  wondered  if  gardens  would  grow ’there  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  tried  it 
and  was  successful.  Now,  four  years  later,  several  hundred  families  in  many 
villages  are  enjoying  vegetables  from  their  gardens  under  his  leadership. 


In  a  recent  trip  to  Alaska,  Dr. 
Dale  Tingey  witnessed  Eskimos 
and  natives  in  various  remote 
villages  in  northern  Alaska  were 
preparing  to  harvest  bounteous 
crops  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Dr.  Tingey  visited  10  sites 
where  family  garden  plots  were 
in  full  bloom. 

Tony  Schuerch,  program 
coordinator  for  the  Alaskan 
family  program,  indicated  his 
desire  to  start  the  project  about 
four  years  ago  after  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  in  General 
Conference  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
admonished  that  all  Latter-day 
Saints  and  non-member  families 
should  have  a  family  garden. 

Mr.  Schuerch  then  contacted 
American  Indian  Services  and 
requested  assistance  for  roto- 
tillers,  seeds,  fertilizer  and  wire 
to  prevent  rabbits  and  other 
rodents  from  destroying  the 
crops  that  would  be  raised. 

While  there  were  the  local 
skeptics  and  educated  experts 
that  said  gardens  would  not  grow 
productively  in  cold  climates-- 
especially  above  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Tony  set  out  to  prove  them 
wrong.  Within  two  years  Mr. 
Schuerch  has  managed  to 
motivate  several  native  village 
leaders  and  families  to  take  a 
chance  and  plant  a  garden. 

The  following  report  is  b> 
Tony  Schuerch  on  the  progress 
his  program  has  made : 

“Thanks  to  help  from  Brigham 


Young  University's  American 
Indian  Services  about  800 
Alaskan  native  families  of  rural 
western  Alaska  are  raising 
beautiful  vegetable  gardens  this 
summer. 

In  35  villages  from  Noatak  in 
northwest  Arctic  Alaska  to 
Naknek  in  southwest  Alaska. 
Eskimo  people  have  discovered 
gardening.  This  is  the  fourth 
season  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  gardening  project. 

When  we  started  this  thing, 
most  people  either  laughed  or 
ridiculed  the  idea.  The  only  ones 
who  really  believed  in  the  idea 
were  a  few  village  Eskimos  like 
myself  who  didn't  know  better. 
We  went  ahead  on  just  faith  and 
help  from  private  donors. 

The  idea  shouldn't  have 
succeeded,  according  to  the 
experts.  Scientists  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  had  done 
research  and  promotion  of 
agriculture  for  years,  but  had  not 
included  northwest  Alaska.  They 
just  didn’t  think  it  was  worth  the 
bother. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given 
were  that  the  soil  was  too  acid, 
the  season  too  short  and  cold,  and 
that  the  Eskimos-being 
traditionally  hunters  and 
fishermen-would  not  accept  the 
concept  of  agriculture. 

Eskimos  traditionally  travel 
many  miles  to  gather  food.  The 
idea  of  picking  it  right  in  their 
own  backyard  just  delights  them. 
As  for  the  soil,  it  proved  to  be  less 
acid  than  the  soil  of  the  famous 


Matanuska  valley. 

Our  successful  crops  have 
been  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce, 
spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
brussel  sprouts,  broccoli, 
potatoes,  carrots  and  onions  as 
the  most  popular  vegetables. 
Some,  like  cabbage,  have  to  be 
started  indoors  to  lengthen  the 
growing  season,  which  is  about  90 
days. 

Besides  making  believers  out 
of  local  skeptics,  we  have  helped 
change  the  outlook  among  our 
people.  Now  they  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  self-help  and  economic 
development.  Our  villagers  are 
discovering  there  is  more  to  life 
than  drawing  welfare  and  using 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

Two  significant  development 
projects  are  under  way  now  as  a 
result  of  . the  gardening  projects. 
In  the  village  of  Ambler, 
traditional  subsistence  hunter 
Nelson  Grest  is  now  working  as 
an  operator-mechanic-farmer 
clearing  land  for  his  own  farm. 
The  first  Eskimo  farmer  in  the 
Arctic,  we  call  him.  Test  plan¬ 
tings  of  grains  and  potatoes  on 
this  newly-cleared  land  are 
producing  beyond  expectation, 
and  all  indications  are  that  grains 
and  potatoes  will  ripen  in  the 
Kobuk  Valley  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

The  other  project  is  near  the 
village  of  Selawik.  Located  in  a 
swampland,  residents  last 
summer  began  a  search  for 
potential  farmland  near  their 


village.  They  selected  a  spot  15 
miles  away,  at  the  base  of  a  small 
mountain  range.  The  abundance 
of  timber,  gravel  and  good 
agricultural  land  ultimately  led 
to  a  decision  to  build  a  new  town 
on  the  site.  Vegetables  produced 
in  high  northern  latitudes  are 
better  tasting  and  of  higher 
quality.  Scientists  told  us  that  the 
long  hours  of  daylight  produce 
more  rapid  growth  and  a  higher 
content  of  natural  sugar.  Also, 
pesticides  are  not  needed  in  most 
cases.  Potatoes,  for  example, 
have  no  natural  enemies  up  here; 
no  insects  and  no  diseases. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  quite  a 
treat  for  the  Eskimo  people,  since 
the  price  for  imported  products  is 
almost  prohibitive-if  they  are 
available  at  all.  Gardening  and 
farming  is  expected  to  have  a 
strong  positive  impact  on  dietary 
problems. 

Our  people  already  have  wild 
game  and  fish.  As  we  add 
agriculture  to  our  traditions,  we 
can  be  among  the  best-fed  people 
in  the  world,  even  if  the  day  ever 
comes  that  we  can  no  longer  get 
imported  food. . . 

Another  benefit  of  gardening 
is  the  social  rewards.  Gardening 
activity  seems  to  draw  families 
together  in  a  common  activity. 
With  the  enormous  cultural  gap 
developing  between  native 
children  and  their  parents,  this  is 
especially  important. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  four 
years,  I  feel  a  great  deal  of 


satisfaction.  But  I  can’t  take  the 
credit.  This  whole  effort  began 
because  the  Prophet  said  we 
should  raise  gardens.  I’ve  learned 
that  it  pays  to  listen  to  him,  even 
when  we  don’t  know  all  the  reasons 
why.  When  we  do  what  he  sug¬ 
gests,  everyone  benefits.” 


Top  KFC 


American  Indian  Services 
was  elated  to  hear  that  one  of  the 
business  development  programs 
they  helped  start  a  couple  of 
years  ago  is  having  tremendous 
success. 

The  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 
franchise  owned  and  managed  by 
Mason  and  Tina  Burbank  of 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  was  recently 
awarded  a  certificate  from  the 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  industry 
for  selling  the  most  chicken  in 
the  state  of  Arizona. 

This  thriving  enterprise  has 
managed  to  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacles  of  competition,  overhead 
and  other  business  challenges 
and  now  is  making  a  profit.  Mr. 
Burbank  is  proud  of  his  business 
and  is  excited  about  its  potential. 

American  Indian  Services 
was  involved  in  the  initial 
planning  and  conception  of  the 
business  and  sent  businessmen 
down  to  the  location  to  give 
technical  advice  and  give  strategy 
for  its  overall  operation. 


unidentified  man.  Eskimos  (in  other  photos)  enjoy  raising 
vegetables  in  garden  above  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska. 


AIS  director  Dr.  Dale  Tingey  (top  left  photo)  looks  at  Eskimo 
test  experimental  patch  of  wheat  and  oats  with  Tony  Schuerch  and 
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